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Co'rselet. n.f. [ conflict , French.] A light armour fot the 
forepart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fortie coats of plate put on. 

Some don’d acuirace, fonie a cor flit bright. Fairfax, l. i. 

They lafli, they foin, they pafs, they thrive to bore 
Their corjlets , and their thinneft parts explore. Dryd. Fab . 

But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The firings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againft their very con' lets beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [ cortex , bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part ; belonging to the rind ; outward. 

Their laft extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veflels. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus , Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticofus , Lat ] Full of bark. Diet. 
Corve'tto. n.f. The curvet See Curvet. 

You mufi draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvetto and leaping. Peachamon Drawing. 
CORU'SCANT. adj. [corufco, Latin.] Glittering by flalhcs ; 
flafhing. 

CoRUSCa'tion. tt.f. [corufcatio, Latin.] Flaflij quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fee that lightnings and cor uf cations, which are near at 
hand, yield no found. Bacon's Natural Uijlery , N°. 114. 

We may learn that fulphureous fleams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden corufeation and cxplofion. Newton's Oft. 
How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why nimble car ufcat ions ftrike the eye. 

And bold tornado’s bluftcr in the (ky. Garth's Difpcnfatory. 
CoR y'mbiated. ailj. [ corymbus , Latin.] Garnilhed with 
branches of berries. Dili. 

Cor vmbi'ferous. adv [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diftinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fu n- flower ; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which are 
added thofc a-kin hereunto, fuch as icabious, teafel, thifile, and 
the like. Quincy. 

CORYMBUS. n. f. [Latin.] 

It in general fignifies the top of any thing; but amongft 
the ancient botanills it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
clufters of berries of ivy, or the like : amongft modern bota- 
nifts it is ufed for a compounded difeous flower, whofe feeds 
are not pappous, or do not fly away in down ; fuch are the 
flowers of daifics, and common marygold ; and therefore Mr. 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difeous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 

feeds. „ , , 

Cosci'nomancy. n.f. [from *o«im?, a fieve, and *> divi- 
nation.] The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus, and ftill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 
Cose'cant. n.f. [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris . 

Co'shering. n.f. [Irifli.] . , 

Colherings were vilit.mons and progrefics made by the lord 
and his followers among his tenants; wherein he did cat them 
fas rhe Enulifh proverb is) out of houfc and home. Davies. 
Co'sikr. n.f. [from couftr , old Fr. to few.] A botcher. Hanrner. 
Do you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfc, that ye 
fqueak out your cofier catches, without any mitigation or rc- 
morfe of voice ? Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Cosine, n.f. [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Nanis. 
Cosme'ticK. adj. [mo-^uti *««.] Having the power of im- 

proving beauty ; beautifying. 

* No better cojmeticks than a fevere temperance and punt), 
modefly and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 
fpirit ; no true beauty without the fignatures of thefe grace* 
in the very countenance. &>y on the Creation. 

Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intern adores, 

With head uncover’d, the cofmetick pow’rs. rope. 

CO'SMICAL. adj. [xirfus.] 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Riling or fetting with the fun ; not acronychal. 

The cofmical afeenfion of a ftar we term that, when it arifeih 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the eclipt.ck 
wherein the fun abideth. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b.iv. c. 13. 
Co'sMicAi.tY. adv. [from cofmical.] With the fun, no 

^ FromSe rifihg of this fiar, not cfmically , that is, with the 
fun, but Heliacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of the 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. io.cn. 
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the world ; the creation. 
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Cosmo'graPHER. n.f. [«V&. and y s -0-' j One who writes 
a defeription of the world ; diftin£t from geographer, who 
deferibes the fituation of particular countries. 

1 hus the antient cofmogr ciphers do place the divifion of the 
Eafi and Weftern hemifpheic; that is, the firft term of lonsi- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Itlands, conceiving thefe parts 
the extreme!! habitations weftward. Brown's Vu far Enoios 
Co^moGRa'phical. adj. [from cfmr.gr a fhy ] Relating to the 
general defeription of the world. 

CosMogr a'phicali.y. adv. [from cofmograpbical . ] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the ftrudure of the world is 
difeovered and deferibed. 

This it doth more plainly upon the tcrrclla, or fpherical 
magnet, cofmographically fet out with circles of the globe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
COSMCYGR APFIY. n.f. and yfzpu.] The fcience of 

the general fyftem or affections of the world, diftinct from 
geography, which delivers the fituation and boundaries of 
particular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it being a lefTer 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little cofmogra- 
phy, or map of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan. J n f. [x«o-fa®- and woXtkc.] A citizen of the 
Cosmopo'lite. J world; one who is at home in every place. 
Co'sset. n.f. A Iamb brought up without the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, 

I fhall thee give yond’ cojfet for thy pain. Spenfer's Pnjl. 
COST. n.f. [ kojl , Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moteft.Teutonick dialcCts, even in the iflandick, it is not pro- 
bably derived to us from the Latin con/ 1 0 ; though it is not un- 
likely that the French confer comes from the Latin.] 

1. The price of anything. 

2. Suinptuoufncfs ; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cof of princes on unworthy fhouldcrs. Shakefpeare. 

Let foreign princes vainly boa ft 
The rude effects of pride and cojt 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his cof , 
he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney, b. ii. 
I fhall never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue fhall afk me for one penny cof. 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV; 
Have wc eaten at all of the king’s cof ? or hath he given us 
any gift ? * Sa. xix. 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cojl ? 

O ! ’twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crajhaw. 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftica! pile, not by ccclcfiafti- 
cal cof and influence, rifing above ground ; efpccially in an 
age in which men’s mouths arc open againft the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South’s Sermons. 

He whofe talc is beft, and pleafes mod, 

Should win his fupper at our common cof. Dryden’s Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by W cod tor the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other vifible cofs 1 know 
not ; what his latent, is varioufly conjedlured. Swift. 

4. Lofs; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved afterwards to their 
cofs over true. KnolJes’s Hijlbry of the Tusks. 

To Cost. v.n. pret.cof-, particip. cof. [coufer, trench.] Io 
be bought for ; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in rcadinefs ; but to bring 
the adtion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'stal. adj. [cof a, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fifties, 
many pe&inal, whofe ribs aTe rectilineal ; and many * of al, 
which have their ribs embowed. Brown’s Vulgar Eir. 

Co'stard. n.f [from cofier, a head ] 

1. A head. _ , 

Take him over die cofard with the belt of tny fwora. 

Shakefpiarc’s Richard III. 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to fhifts; and, if our gree v 

patrons hold us to fuch conditions, they will make us turn 
cofard mongers, grafiers, or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 
CO'S 'I IVE. adj. [conjtipatus, Lat. confife, French ] 

1. Bound in the body ; having the excretions obftrudtcd. 

When the pafiage of the gall becomes obftru&ed, the oofi) 

crows cofive, and the excrements of the belly white, brown. 
° While fafter than his cofive brains indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His cafe appears tome like honeft I eagues, . 

When he was run away with by his legs. ,,er> 

2. Clofe ; unpermeable. . , , f „ n ,i 

Clay in dry feafons is co/live, hardening with the fun anu 

wind, ’till unlocked by induftry, fo as to admit of the air ami 
to* infirm. ' 
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Covrivis-E*. ».y; [from The (talc of the body In 

which excretion is obftrtt&ed. , 

Co/trvcnefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefenterv into all parts of the body, occafionmg head-aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and difturbance of concodlion. Ucrvcy. 

Co/lwenefs has ill effetfs, and is hard to be dealt with by 
nhvfick ; purging medicines rather increal.ng than removing 
the evil. Locke on Education, fell. 1 3. 

Co'st lift ESS. n.f [from cofly.] Sumptuoufnefs ; expenfive- 

Though not with curious coflir.efs , yet with cleanly fuffi- 
cienev it entertained me. Sidney, b. 1. 

Nor have the frugalier fons of fortune any reafon to object 
the cof line fs ; fince they frequently pay dearer for lefs advan- 
tageous pleafures. Gianv.Ue sScepf. Preface 

Co'stly. adj. [from cof.] Sumptuous; expenfivc; of a high 
price. 

Cofly thy habit as thy purfc can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; ^ 

For the appard oft proclaims the man. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

Leave for a while thy cofly cour.try-fcat ; 

And to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafuies of the great. Dryden. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moft cofly 
piece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 

Addlfcn’s Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of faradife, which he reprefents as a 
moft charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only ufcfuf and convenient, but even the moft rare and 
valuable, the moft cofly and definable. IVoodw. Nut. Hifory. 

Cg'stmary. n. f. [cof us, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the ftalks : die leaves are intire, and crenatcd about the 
edges. Miller. 

Co'strel. n.f. [ fuppbfed to be derived from cofiir.] A 
bade. Skinner. 

Cot. ~)A.l the end of the names of places, come gene- 

Cote. > rally from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 

Coat, j Gibfon’s Camden. 

COT. n.f [cor. Sax. cwt, Wclfti.] A fmall houfc; a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation. 

What that ufage meant. 

Which in her cot fhe daily pradtifed. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Befides his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Are now on fale ; and at our Iheep cot now, 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Hczekiah made himfelf flails for all manner of beafts, and 
eots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My feeble goats, 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden’s Virgil. 

A ftately temple fhoots within thefkies : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, polifli’d marble they behold ; 

The gates with fculpture grac’d, the fpircs and tiles of gold. 

Dryden’s Bauds and Philemon. 

As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top. ’tis laid. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. n.f An abridgment of cotquean. 

Cota'ngent. n.f. [In geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

To Cote. v. a. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems to fignify the fame as To leave behind. To 
over pafs. 

Words her worth had prov’d with deeds. 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, and coted far his 

ilecds. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Cote'mpor ary. adj. [con and tentpus, Latin.] Living at the 
lame time ; coctaiieous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
j.rfl \ oucher, have appeared probable, is now ufed as certain, 
becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after 
a.iQther. 

Gotland, n.f. [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 
tage. 

Cotquean. n.f [probably from coquin, French.] A man 
who bufies himfelf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the -bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 

Spare not for coft 

Go, go, you clique at:, go ; 

Get you to bed. _ Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

A it. ite. woman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean : 
each of tlie fexes fbould keep within its particular bounds. 
v . Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 48. 

* ou have given us a lively pidure of hufbands hen-peck’d ; 
nur you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who goes by the name of cotquean. Add. Spell 
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They were right glad to take fome comer of a P<*r 'Shrjr, 
and there to ferve God upon rheir knees. Hooker, />. iv. J. z. 

The felf-famc fun that fhines upon his court. 

Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 

Looks on both alike. Shakefpeare' s Vinter s Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nmfc 
their childr.n, look to the aftkiis of the houfc, vi fit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their neceifities. Taylor s Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafimt, bred up in the obscurities of a 
cottage, to fancy in bis mind die unfeen fplendors of a court. • 
* South s Sermons. 

Beneath our humble'«M7?e let us hafie, , 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. Pope s Odyffy. 
Co'ttager. n.f. [from cottage ] 
j. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms. 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 

The moft ignorant Irifli cottager will not fell his cow for a 
g roat . Swift’s A.idrefs to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or elfe mere cottagers, which are but houlcd 
besirars. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Co'ttier. n.f. [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Dill. 
CO'TTON. n. f. [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the Italians 
cctogni ; whence cottone , Ital. cotton , French.] T he down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardnefs may not be oftenfivc. JVifcman. 
Co'tton. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegrr.ents 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell fhape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives: from the empalemcnt fhoots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundilh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofing feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that fofc ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The fpecies are. 
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'often. 2. The moft excellent American 
•:h wed. 3. Annua! fhrubby cotton, of 
'deuce, with a large quinquefid vine leaf. 

5. Tree cott.r. With a yellow flower. The 
plentifully in Caiulia, Lrmnc . Gypn:*, 
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Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between Jtru.Y. 
Damafcus, from w hence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is lown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
inclofcs or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown hulk or feed -vc lie! growing upon this lhrub. It is 
from this fort that the valt quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
i (lands, where the natives take great care oMts culture. 
There are feveral forts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firft is the cotton in the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the fhcJl, from which only 
we take the feed : thofc come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is die c.tton in the yarn : the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual : thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifdi forts grow in Egypt : 
thefe abide many years, and often arrive to be" trees of = ereat 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furnihied 
with great quantities of cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
phfh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Miller 

Co'tton. n. f Cloath or ftuff made of cotton. 

To Co'tton. v. n. 

1. To rife with a nap. 

2. 1 o cement; to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which cafe it will not be ealy to cotton with another. 

rnTTi-rr r : t- S ff‘' s D.rtliions to the Cook. 

I o COUCH, v. n. [c oucher, French.] 

1. 1 o lie down on a place of repofe. 

if I court more women, you’ll couch w\th more men. Shake. 

Doth not the gentleman 
Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice (hail couch 1 pon. 

When love’s fair goddefs 
Couch'd with her hufband in his golden bed. 

2. To lie dow n on the knees, as a beaft to reft." 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrones 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their fawnin* 
t0n S ues - r Dryden' s Virg. Geor. b. iv. /. 4" 

I ncie when death 
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Shake 'pea: e. 
Dryden’ s Aon. 
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